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“ I 

* Tradue’d by ipterent aguas, which neither know 

** My faculties, nor person, yet will be 

** The chronicles of my doing ——” K. H. VII. 

In my first paper I disclosed such passages 
of my life and such a view of my present dis- 
position, habits and acquirements, as I thought 
proper te open to the public, for the purpose 
of inspiring them with that degree of confi- 
dence in my sufficiency for the office I have 
undertaken, without the possession of which 
{ might in vain attempt to discharge its du- 
ties with any effect. I also delineated the ge- 
neral outline of my plan; and intended to 
have proceeded immediately to the vigorous 
execution of it. I find myself compelled how- 
ever, to devote another prefatory paper to the 
more full development of my scheme—its 
vindication from the calumnies of my ene- 
mies—and the consideration of such of the 
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objections urged against it, as have a sufli- 
cient show of reason to merit an answer. For 
it has been misunderstood by some, and mis- 
represented by others; many have raised their 
voices against it without having reflected 
enough on the subject to enable them to form 
an opinion, and a great many (truly to my 
severe mortification) cannot be induced to 
trouble their heads about the matter; so that 
{ and my few adherents are in some danger 
of being either driven from the field by the 
mere violence of clamour, or (what were a 
thousand times more distressing) suffered to 
remain, and tilt and scoff at whom and what 
we please—without reproof or notice. In this 
situation, [ am under the necessity of gaining 
over as many allies as possible, to set against 
the multitude of mine adversaries. I shall 
therefore follow the example of other poten- 
tates on similar occasions; and, before carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country, set 
forth and publish to the world, in a regular 
manifesto, the just and manifold causes of my 
taking up arms. 

I wish it then to be distinctly understood, 
that I disclaim the intention, which hath been 
erroneously imputed to me by some, of hold- 
ing myself up as a general reformer of 
abuses—a crusader, setting forth with a re- 
solution to spare no vice—however trivial,— 
and to inflict the punishment of at least a 
temporal damnation upon every wanderer 
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from the path of rigid virtue. This is not my 
design;—nor do | mean to attack any man’s 
vices—as such—but only when they become 
public nuisances. 

In every human society are contained ma- 
ny inferior divisions or classes—pursuing va- 
rious objects by different means, and, of 
course, governed by different rules of con- 
duct and propriety. My first object shall be 
to define the number and just limits of these 
classes in the society which comes under my 
cognizance, and to establish an appropriate 
nomenclature. ‘Thus, in treating of “men of 
“ letters’”’—I shall speak of the qualifications 
necessary for admission into this class—of 
the best mode of detecting pseudo-members, 
&c. So of the various classes of “ men of bu- 
* siness””—“ men of science”—* men of plea- 
sure,” &c. 

And, while the individuals composing these 
classes confine themselves within their due 
limits, I shall not meddle with them. For, 
their private faults or follies—however they 
may destroy their own happiness—do not 
materially affect the general peace of society. 
But unhappily there are many individuals, 
duly qualified for admission into some one of 
these divisions, who will not remain quietly 
in that situation for which it has pleased God 
to fit them;—but run wild, as it were, about 
town—thrusting themselves into company not 
proper for them—and setting up pretensions 
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not warranted by their real qualities;—to the 
great and manifest annoyance of many decent 
and well-disposed people. In order to sup- 
wey this increasing enormity, I shall walk 
orth among the haunts of men, and wherever 
I find an individual who has strayed from his 
sphere—whether through accident or design— 
I shall take the liberty of requesting him to 
restrain himself for the future within his pro- 
fo limits; which if he should refuse to do, 

shall not hesitate to apply the spear of Ithu- 
riel, and expose him to “the whips and scorn”’ 
of the bystanders, by stripping off his mask, 
and displaying his true nature. 

For instance, so long as a man of pleasure 
shall content himself with getting drunk three 
times a-week,—swaggering in the upper box- 
lobby at the Theatre—* tearing a poor °s 
ruff in a b Neuen" enguliien at Religion 
—and making bad puns,—although I may not 
be able to withhold my private contempt— 
yet he shall not be exposed to my public cen- 
sure. For, in acting thus, he seems to be ful- 
filling the uses for which he was made,—since 
nature has given him a taste for these plea- 
sures, and no capacity for enjoying any of a 
more exalted nature;—and Heaven forbid that 
I should seek to punish any man for pursuing 
the legitimate—however base—objects of his 
creation. But, if I should detect a man thus 
constituted, in the act of foisting himself into 
the company of rational beings—affecting to 
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use arguinents—or to understand them—or, 
in fine, pretending in any manner to the pos- 
session of a soul;—it will become my duty to 
lead or drive him back to the herd from which 
he has escaped. 

This is the extent of the jurisdiction which 
[ claim over Men and Manners. Literature 
forms another important branch of my scheme. 
It shall be my endeavour to impress my rea- 
ders with just opinions _— the merits of 
such new Books as may fall under my notice, 
as well as to recall their attention to the ex- 
cellencies of some more ancient works. I trust 
that I shall be found to have preserved, 
through all my lucubrations, a due spirit of 
gentleness, candour and impartiality;—and 
i do most sincerely pray that my readers 
may have the grace to cultivate the same dis- 
positions; 

- et mihi dulces 

“ Ignoscent, si quid peceavero stultus, amici: 

** Inque vicem illorum patiar delieta libenter.” Hor. 

When I had done thus much towards the 

completion of my semi-hebdomadal task, and 
just as I was imagining what I should start 
next for the amusement of the town—the 
following letter came into my hands. I shall 
insert it entire—trusting that the gentle 
reader will not think the. worse of me for 
paying this mark of respect to so courteous 
a stranger. 
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TO GEOFFREY JUVENAL, ESQ. 
SIR, : 

1 am a native of one of the Eastern states, 
and received my education at Harvard Col- 
lege, where I acquired a strong taste for lite- 
rature, which was rather improved than 
otherwise by my subsequent pursuits. Hav- 
ing often heard Philadelphia called “the 
“ Athens of the United States”—* the birth- 
“place of American literature,” I wasnaturally 
much delighted at the prospect of a visit to so 
celebrated a city. 1 arrived here a few days 
since, and it was my good luck to be invited on 
the next evening to the house of a lady, where 
I was told, I should certainly meet some of 
the men of letters, with whom the place 
abounded. The company consisted of three 
gentlemen, besides inyself, and about half a 
dozen ladies. Upon entering the apartment, 
I found the ladies drawn up in semi-circular 
order before the fire-place, while two of the 
gentlemen occupied the vacant space in front, 
and the third stood at the corner of the man- 
tle-piece. The two gentlemen were engaged 
in a very hot — upon the question— 
whether Scott or Byron were the author of 


“ Little’s Poems;” one maintaining that they 
could be produced by none but the writer of 
Marmion, while the other asserted as vehe- 
mently, that they exhibited all the peculiar 
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excellencies of the author of Childe Harold. 
“There is not page in this book,” said the 
former, “in which the pen of Scott may not 
“be traced.” “ On the contrary,” replied the 
other, “the genius of Byron glows in every 
“line.” “The vivacity and elegance of the 
“author of Marmion”—continued the one— 
“ ‘The tone of intense feeling which marks the 
“ writer of Childe Harold”’—said the other. 
“I am astonished”—proceeded the advo- 
cate of Scott—* I see the drift of your argu- 
“ment”—retorted the votary of Byron— 
“but permit me to observe’””— —< When we 
“consider the internal evidence, it must” 
«Til be d——d if it must’’—interrupted the 
other. The contest grew warmer every in- 
stant, and I began to entertain some appre- 
hensions for the issue, when the third gentle- 
man, (who, during the preceding conversation, 
had appeared totally absorbed in meditation) 
suddenly descended into the arena, and rush- 
ed between the combatants, exclaiming— 
“ Why gentlemen, you know 


** Man wants but Little here below, 
*© Nor does he want that little long.” 


as my favourite Shakespear says somewhere” 
This sally restored the good humour of 
the company; one of the disputants slapped 
the chuckling punster on the back, with an 
“ Eh!—witty dog!””—and both took their seats, 
with an appearance of perfect satisfaction. 
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I wish to know, Mr. Critic, whether these 
gentlemen are to be considered asa fair sam- 
ple of the literary men of Philadelphia. 
With great respect, - 
and consideration, 
Your obedient servant, 
J.S. 


Iam sorry to say that the sample is fair 
enough. There is no class which is so over 
burdened by pretenders, as the society of men 
of letters—lI shall take an early opportunity 
of exercising my jurisdiction on this matter. 


R. 








